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In February, 1733, when the Miser was first acted,
Fielding was five and twenty. His means at this time
were, in all probability, exceedingly uncertain. The small
proportion of money due to him at his mother's death
had doubtless been long since exhausted, and he must
have been almost wholly dependent upon the precarious
profits of his pen. That he was assisted by rich and
noble friends to any material extent appears, in spite of
Murphy, to be unlikely. At all events, an occasional dedi-
cation to the Duke of Richmond or the Earl of Chester-
field cannot be regarded as proof positive. Lyttelton, who
certainly befriended him in later life, was for a great part
of this period absent on the Grand Tour, and Ralph Allen
had not yet come forward. In default of the always de-
ferred allowance, his father's house at Salisbury (?) was no
doubt open to him; and it is plain, from indications in
his minor poems, that he occasionally escaped into the
country. But in London he lived for the most part, and
probably not very worshipfully. What, even now, would
be the life of a young man of Fielding's age, fond of pleas-
are, careless of the future, very liberally equipped with
high spirits, and straightway exposed to the perilous se-
ductions of the stage? Fielding had the defects of his
qualities, and was no better than the rest of those about
him. He was manly, and frank, and generous; but these
characteristics could scarcely protect him from the terrors
of the tip-staff, and the sequels of " t'other bottle." In-
deed, he very honestly and unfeignedly confesses to the
lapses of his youth in the Journey from this World to the
Next, adding that he pretended " to very little Virtue
more than general Philanthropy and private Friendship."
It is therefore but reasonable to infer that Ms daily life

must have been more than usually characterised by the vi-
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